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FROM A LADY'S ALBUM, 
THE | PARTING HISS. 
t did take his bad intent, 
4 § an t t 
Chat perished by the way.—[Shakspear 
Lhe driver sounded his horn, andin one more 
1 to depart in the stage for my native 
The idea of revisiting the home of my 
ldhood ob returoing tothe | sosom of my bro- 
{ rs, and once more beholding my 
H belore the grave should hide them 
ve mimy view. filled me with raptur 
tI never ¢ xperienc ed before. Already trans 
1 a eination over the long journey, | 
ved the vous welcome of the happy fami 
My good old father met me at the vate. 
ath he st cemonstrations of affeetion— 
sot now ble with ve , 
steps to grasp my hand, and unable 
the shock of joy, she burst into tears 1 
little serious sister Clara, ran to my arm and 
folding hers about my neck, ¢ { not refrain, 
even in the midst of her gladness, from affes 
fionatciy chiding me for not answering her lef 


ters. Blesse 
— eye, and prone to do better in future. 
and the: ] 


d little sister: | kissed her pret 





tT iS p: asure, 


reverie of imagination, which, if it could but 
I would not barter fer the wide world’s 

ve ak and ail its honors besides 
But every bliss has its bans There is not a 


clad emotion that ever enters the human heart 








but it is quickly chased by some obtrusive care. 
The thought that I had to part with Fanny Mor- 
rison, whom I so much loved, even unte ado 
ration, soon put an end to the glow of happy 
feeling, and spread over my heart a correspond- 
mg poignancy of misery. This is the nature oi 
human happin The visits of joy are as short 
1s those of the votaries of fashionable lle; and 

> breast that is elated by her transitory pre 
sence will as surely experience an equal depres 
sion at her departure. Her smiles are like the 
vers ud flashes of lightning that cast a momentary 
splendor on the brown cheek of 1 a but van 
ial in an instant, and leave behin« it ; irfeld 
darkness. I thought of home, and my soul ex- 


nded—I ti hought of Fanny, and it sank in de- 
ection. I loved this fair and excellent creature. 
not that the beauty of her whole sex seemed 
epitomized in her form and face, but more for 
the higher bri eee of her polished mind, and 
above all, because of her ee icated purity 
of heart. My oe was reciprocated Daily we 
pur vows of p srnclanl poten nan 


pa 








and 


} thy 


crcen-eyed monster, jealousy, never sullied 


| our minds or disturbed our peace; but mutually 
' contiding, we ensured the luxury of tenderest 


afiection, unmixed with the bitterness of doubt 
and distrust, andeif there be such as positive 
happiness on eatth, « itis this, it is this.” Blest 
in each other’s socie ty, we seldom sought any 
other, and from our first acquaintance we had 
never been separated even for «reek ata time 
—to part with her now, and possibly forever— 
it seemed like death. 

I had already taken leave of her on the even 
ing of the preceding day, but new that I wa 
about to enter on my journey almost immedi 
at ly, Icould not suppress a rising propensity, 
that increased in ardor as the time of depat ture 
drew nearer, to gaze upen her sweet innoce nt 
face once more—once more to seize her little 
hand, and say ** good bye.” I hastened to her 
dwelling. She was at her piano. playing the plain 
tive air of ‘Roy's Wits,” the very tune of all 
others which I most deli gh ted to hear: and she 
could play, too, with such saubiitling - hilbecsh 
touching to the heart. On my entrance into the 
room, she ceased the music, but quickly resum 
edit by request, and accompanted the instru 
ment with her voice, which possessed the very 
soul of melody, and breathed a feeling and pa 


se 





thos as soul-subduing as the magic harmony ot 
vourmahal. She sang 
‘© Pare thee well, for I must leave thee, 
But oh ! let not our parting gricve thee, 
For f will still be thine, believe me !” 
{nd there was an applicability in these words 
t vation; such a suitableness of s¢ nt 
se occasion, that made them sink “ deep in 
»my burning heart,” and thongh Tcannot say 
it the music, like Celia’s “drew an angel 
down,” [I will s iy that she sang like an angel, 
and wore the celestial loveliness of ene : 


As soon as she finished the strain, she closed 


the and turning her beamy face 


lid of the pi 


with her © bonny blue eyes” towards me, she 

said, «lL now have a task for you to perform, 

and itisa compliance with your promise, made 

aiong time ago, to write an ¢ imal piece m 
v Album. Tl 


he evening 1s tavorahiec to poetry, 


and [ must insist upon your writing.” At first I 
thought this was merely intended to divert my 
mind from the mel incholy which she perceived 
was gathering on it, for [was so far from ever 
being evilly of writing poetry, that | could not 
for a moment suppose that she believed me ca 
pable of such a crime. But before [could make 
her any answer, she hastily took from her piano 
drawer, a neatly, or rather elegantly bound al- 
bum, and spreading it on a table where my pen 
and ink were previously placed, she inviied me 


to the task, in a manner too serious not to con- 
vince me that the request was mace more in ear 

nest than through courtesy. What should I 
do? Thad not the heart to refuse, nor the ge 

nius tocomply. My brain was as “ dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.’ Never did 
I stand in need of mins, or deplore its want so 
much, as on this occasion. “Vis true, the eve- 
ning was serene and beautiful, and might have 
warmed the breast that had the least spark of 
poetic feeling about it, but mine had no dor 
mant energies of that kind to awaken. and net- 
ther the kindling influence of fine weather, nor 
the more inspiring power of Fanny's presence, 


could remove my constitutional inability ta 


fy i? 





| all the preparations usually ma 


rhyme. Should I atte mpt it, [ knew very well 
that the failure would be ¢ -omplete ly shameful, 
that I should lose much of her esteem ; an 
to do it, must incur her most serious displea 
I determined, however, to risk the atten nt, 
seating myself by the table, seized the per nin 
despair, dipped it in the stand, and turning my 


d not 


ure 


eyes (not in * fine frenzy rollme,”’) towards the 
ceiling, © be Unjyon what? Cioy 4a 
ciful eflusion—suddenly my musings were inte: 
rupte 2 The whole family were in busy uproai 
—all engaged in cleaning and decer iting the 
wily Some were hanging new curtains of da 


mask over the windows—some regulating the 
plasses upon a well loaded sideboard—some re 
plenishing the flower pots with water and fresh 
roses, and Fanny's youngest sister was fanta’s 
tically ornamenting a pair of plated candlesticks 
with paper leaves. "The Turkey carpet was re 
moved, and the floor dry rubbed—and indee 
for a dancing 
going on, and apparently for that 
purpose I thought so then Presently a ser 
vant girl came in bearing a bundle of evergreens 
with which she commenced decorating the man 
le piece, and then proceeded to a large mirror 
that hung on the opposite wallin such a position 





ie 


party were 


to me that it reflected to my view the image of 
Fanny, as she reclined on the sofa, ina thought 
ful and per e manner. Hler countenance is 
frequently tinged with a slight melancholy. but 
now it wore a deep gloom. ILcertainly had ne 
ver seen her beautiful face so clouded by s 
ness before. Hh was pale —her eyes poure d up 
on the floor—she appeared abstracted in bes 
min 1. fon sne to I ins HGTV! Oh vinut Was Pots 
on, until the servant mauired of her if she im 


tended to have the walls of the room festooned 
with the vines. * Do as you pl she replied, 
and rising from her seat, she left the roomyapith 
atear,as [thought, quivering in her soft blue 
What was the cause of all this l was ata 
loss to conjecture. Lb inquired of the matd&—her 
answer was a dagger to my heart deadlier than 
thie serpeni’s tooth, “Iwas more than my na 
iure could sustain—my brain reeled, aud I fe! 
insensibly on the floor. Hlow long | remained 
in that situation, | know n Suddenly [ was 
aroused by the entrances gentle 
man, of handsome deportment, and s; 
attired, with a “ broad felicity of face, bespeak 
ing alight mind and a happy heart. It was for 
his coming that all these preparations were made 
for he was my rival, who was that very night 
unknown to me, to be married to the faur Fanny. 
Prompted by desperation, I rushed impetuous 
on his throat: the villain fled. He my 
friend. We were born in the same village— 
educated at the same sehool—and had been in 


ey 


rt 
of a tall voung 


lendidly 


Was 


1€ 


timate from our boyish days—“<I wore him u 
my heart's core,’ and not a circumstance had 
ever transpired until the present occurrence, to 


weaken ‘a band of friendship that united us to 
gether. Of all my old friencs, was the only 
one to whom f ever imparted the secret of nm \ 
attachment to Fanny. He abused that conn 
dence, to supplant me in herafisetion, And nin 


} 
te 


[bow in degrading and bumilating resignats 
to the wrong ? No! rather let me perish, Cun 
ed be the coward whose arm taulters inva just 


revenge. With imprecations on my rival's head 


I fled the habitation. 
Adlt 


‘ , 
leaof my journey was now baniels 
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my mind My every thought was devoted to re- 
venge—my heart was a furnace of exasperated 
passions—my blood boiled for vengeance. Re- 
firing to my room, I whetted my dagger and re- 
loaded -my pistol. “TI will mar his mirth,” said 
I} to myself. «1 will burst upon bim in the midst 
of his anticipated heaven like an unexpected 
Milino.” And let not mistaken picty denounce 
all human vengeance as unrighteous, “The ser- 
pent is crushed in the earth because of his guile 
that converted the bloom of Eden into a wilder- 
ness of wo, and so should the demon still be 
crushed, when, forsaking his reptile shape, he 
assumes the human form, and spreads over the 
peradion uf tha hoart, a wintry desolation. Rea- 
der, when you shall love as I have loved, and be 
supplanted by a wretch calling himself your 
friend, but whose smiles are “the very fiend’s 
arch mock,” then will you be ready to exlaim 
with me, 
© Who'll sleep in safety that has done this thing *” 
tT know not how the time rolled off, but night- 
fall bod now come on. Dressing myself in appa- 
re! suitable for the wedding, thither I went, 
sternly determined to * speak daggers ” and to 
nse them on the treacherous author of my mise- 
ry. ‘The party was assembled and the nuptial 
hour was almost arvived. The brides-maid was 
placing the last flower in the bride’s head, and 
as she turned it in the shining curl, [ heard her 
distinctly singing the beautiful verse by Mrs. 
ans, 


“Bring flowers, bring flowers for the bride to wear, 
They were born to blush on her shining hair, 

She is leaving the place of her childish mirth, 

She has bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another’s side, 

Bring flowers for the loeks of the fair young bride.” 


The long parlour was splendidly illuminated. 
The silver chandelier suspended in the centre, 
threw around a brilliant light, which the mirrors 
augmented by reflection, whilst the warm flashes 
that glanced from the sparkling eyes of the 
laughing girls, added to tne blaze, and made the 
r glow with the lustre of the skies. ‘The light 

ven was there. And merriment was there. 
The young voices mingling in sprightly conver- 
sation were so many separate tones of melody 
~—and mirth was in all—all was gladness, and 
to those whom despair had not rendered impen- 
etrable to joy, it was sweet to look upon the in- 
nocent faces and to witness the unaffected vi- 
ey that prevailed. Once I should have en- 
joyed the scene, but the chord in my bosom 
that might have vibrated in unison, was now 
snapped asunder, and amidst all the splendor, 
and gaiety, and joy, that encircled me, my heart 
retained its midnight darkness, still brooding 
over its ruin, and nourishing its gloom. I mix- 
ed not with the joyous company, but retired to 
the remotest corner of the room, and folding 
my arms, impatiently waited the coming of the 
bridegroom and his bride, when I might take, 
even at the altar of Hymen, that sanguinary 
vengeance which despair prompted, and my 
wrongs justified. They sooncame. There was 
a sudden silence in the hall—l raised my eyes 
and the happy couple were standing on the floor, 
their attendants arranged on cither side. The 
whole company pressed forward to look upon 
the fair young bride. Never had one shone so 
veautiful—never had Fanny appeared so lovely 
.tomy eye as then. Her countenance seemed 
dlumined with unearthly animation—a silk veil 
cast a thin shadow over its brightness like a 
milk-white cloud floating before the evening 
star. She blushed, and the carnation on her 
cheek shone like glancing sunbeams on “ the 
hu! of Benlomon.” Her tresses were blacker 
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than the raven’s wing—they rolled down her 
neck and spread upon her ivory shoulders.— 
Formed by the hand of elegance, her figure wore 
the perfection of human symmetry—she Avas 


the statue of Medici. animated to life by the | 
warmest, brightest fires of heaven, exhibiting a | 


constellation of beauty where every charm min 
gled its light in one unbounded blaze. I gazed 


upon her, and the recollection of farmer times | 


came rushing on my soul. If thought of the ma- 
ny evenings that | had spentywith her in this 
same hall under happier circumstanees—of the 
many protestations of eternal love, that we used 
to exchange as we walked arm in ari to church 
of Sabbath mornings, and of the times that we 
have loitered on the banks of the neighboring 
river, and sitting bencath the umbrageous oaks, 
would speak of the fair prospects of happiness 
before us, when we should be united in mar- 
riage as we were in affections. Often has she 
told me in these delightful rambles, that heaven 
designed us for each other, ‘1 for her and she 
for me.” And little did I dream that I should 
ever be the victim of her pertidy, and behold 
her the bride of another. I could not behold it. 
A thousand times rather would I have gone with 


a sprig of rosemary in my fingers to view her in | 


the ruins of death. And here let me beg the 


reader to be charitable to my weakness, Mock | 


not my misery with unhallowed merriment :— 
if ye cannot sympathise with me in my affliction, 
let us part. I write for those of softer mould, 
with more of the “ milk of human kindness” in 


anc ye generous few, the tear that you have for 
the wretched, [ ask it in behalf of him, who 
ever he may be, who has experienced the blight 
of ruined affection. Soothe him by your kind- 
ness if you can, for his heart has become deso- 


to be derived from the tenderest sympathies of 


the vietous have none to bestow. 

But to return to my story. The minister who 
was to unite the happy couple together now as- 
sumed his proper station on the floor, and in a 
moment al! was still. Whilst he was addressing 
to them ina feeling manner a few prefatory ad- 
monitions, I arose from my seat, pressed my 
way through the crowd, and planted myself at 
my rival's back. I laid my hand upon my dag- 
ger—paused a moment—’twas strange, my 
heart began to faulter in its steadiness. ‘Then it 
was that the enormity of the act which I was 
about to perpetrate, flashed across my mind 
in all its horror. He still looked the friend of 
my youta—toimbrue my hands in his blood— 
to murder him—it scemed too horrid. My eve- 
ry joint trembled, and a cold sweat bedewed ny 
forehead. And yet must he triumph in my ruin ? 
Revenge is my due, and justice demands punish- 
ment for his treachery, and shall I shrink from 
the blow? There was a mighty conflict in my 
heart for mastery, between its angry passions 
and its gentler impulses. But vengeance tri- 
umphed. [thought he saw me, and in looks 
which seemed directed to me, there was an air 
of haughtiness and exultation that re-invigorat- 
ed my nerves—re-animated my resentment.— 
Again he stood before me in all the blackness 
of his guilt, the perfidious demon who had mer- 
cilessly defrauded me of my “ life’s life.” The 
aged minister proceeded in the marriage cere- 
mony—* if any know a lawful reason why this 
couple should not be joined together in the holy 
state of matrimony, let them speak.” Now was 





my time. I touched the bride upon the shoulder 
—she turned—* Be not alarmed,” I cried, “for 


& 


ee ee 


their nature, who can feel another’s wo, who | 
ddight to bind the broken spirit. and to calm 
the agonized bosom of despair. There are such, | 


late, and he stands in need of all the consolation | 


friendship , the virtuous will ever impart it:— | 








eee = 

I meditate no injury to you. Fanny, when I ad- 
mired the diamond brightness of your beauty, 
I did not think your bosom had the diamond’s 
hardness too!” [could say no more—utterance 
forsook me—my mind lost its deliberation, and 
in the frenzy of despair, twisting my fingers 
| in the locks of the bewildered bridegroom, at 
| one convulsive effort, I felled him on the floor, 
and bent my knee upon his breast. The whole 
company were petrified to marble. Before the 
| attendants sufficiently recovered from their pa- 
nic, to render assistance to the imploring victim 
at my feet, I snatched my pistol from its belt 
and cocked it at his throbbing temple. At this 
moment Fanny caught me by the hand, and gi- 
ving it a gentle pressure, she said “come, come, 
are you not going to write in my Album ? = Itis 
almost an hour since you sat down for that pur 
pose.” ** Write in your Album, fair creature ?”' 
said [— why, yes, I will write in your Album.” 
ard arousing me from the reverie into which I 
had fallen, from the time I took my seat by the 
table, I was much relieved on finding that the 
above dreadful circumstances existed only in a 
dream of imagination. Again I dipped my pen 
| in the stand, and having nothing poetic about 
| me, | wrote the above. ‘The stage horn sum 
| moned me as I finished, and I had just time to 
print on Fanny’s lip the parting kiss. 


HE NOVELIST. 





EXTRACT FROM “VIVIAN GREY,” 
1 new Novel. 
Miss Fane is represcnted as possessing the most 





| exquisite sensibility—witha frame already weaken- 


ed by severe illness; Vivian and Violet, (quite al- 
, literative,) in am excursion, having missed the rest 
| of the party :— 

} ‘*Thesun had already sunk behind the moun- 
} tains, whose undulating forms were thrown into 
dark shadows against the crimson sky. The thin 
| crescent of the new moon fioated over the western 
| hills, whose deep woods glowed with the zosy glo- 
| ries of twilight. Over the peak of a purple moun- 
| tain glittered the solitary star of evening. As the 
| sun dropped, universal silence seemed to pervade 
| the whole face of nature. The voice of the birds 
| was stilled; the breeze, which had refreshed 
them during the day, died away, as if its of- 
| fice were completed ; and none of the dark sounds 
and sights of hideous night yet dared to triumph 
over the death of day. Unseen were the circling 
wings of the fell bat ; unheard the screech of the 
waking owl; silent the drowsy hum of the shade- 
born beetle. What heart has not acknowledged 
the influence of this hour ’—the sweet and sooth- 
ing hour of twilight! The hour of love, the hour 
of adoration, the hour of rest! When we think of 
those we love, only to regret that we have not lov- 
ed more dearly ; when we remember our enemies, 





only to forgive them ! 

** And Vivian and his beautifal companion owned 
the magic of this hour, as all must do—by silence. 
No word was spoken, yet is silence sometimes a 
language. They gazed, and gazed again, and their 
full spirits held due communion with the star-lit 
sky, and the mountains, and the woods, and the 
soft shadows of the increasing moon. Oh! who 
can describe what the o’ercharged spirit feels at 
this sacred hour, when we almost lose the conscious- 
ness of existence, and our souls seem to struggle to 
pierce futurity! In the forest of the mysterigus 
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Odenwald, in the solitudes of the Bergstrasse, had 
Vivian at this hour often found consolation fora bruis- 
ed spirit ; often in adoring nature had forgotten man. 
But now, when he had never felt nature’s influ- 
ence more powerful ; when he had never forgotten 
man, and man’s world more thoroughly ; when he 
was experiencing emotions, which, though undefin- 
able, he felt to be new, he started when he remem- 
bered that all this was in the presence of a human 
being! Was it Hesperus he gazed upon, orsome- 
thing else that glanced brighter than an evening 
star? Even as he thought that his gaze was fixed 
on the countenance of nature, he found that his eyes 
rested on the face of nature’s loveliest daughter ! 
*©¢Violet! dearest Violet !’ 

“ As in some delicious dream, the sleeper is awak- 
ened from his bliss by the sound of his own raptu- 
rous voice ; so was Vivian roused by these words 
from his reverie, and called back to the world 
which he had forgotten. But, ere a moment had 
passed, he was pouring forth in a rapid voice, and 
incoherent manner, such words as men speak only 
ence. He spoke of his early follies—his misfor- 
tunes—his misery—of his matured views—lis set- 
tled principles—his plans—his prospects--his hopes 
his happiness—his bliss ; and when he had ceased, 
he listened, in his turn, to some still small words, 
which made him the happiest of human beings. — 
He bent down—he kissed the soft, silken cheek 
which now he could call his own. Her hand was 
in his ; her head sank upon his breast. Suddenly 
she clung to him with a strong grasp. ‘ Violet! 
I have 
been rash—I! have been imprudent. Speak, speak, 
my beloved ! say you are not ill !’ 

**She spoke not, but clung to him with a fearful 
strength—her head still upon his breast—her full 
eyes closed. In the greatest alarm he raised her off 
the ground and bore her to the river side. Water 
might revive her. But when le tried to lay her a 
moment on the bank, she clung to him grasping, as 
a sinking person clings toa stout swimmer. He 
leant over her; he did not attempt to disengage 
her arms; and by degrees, by very slow degrees, 
her grasp loosened. At last her arms gave way and 
fell by her side, and her eyes partly opened. 

‘Thank God! thank God! Violet, my own, my 
beloved, Say youare better !’ 


my own, mv dearest, you are overcome. 


**She answered not—evidently she did not see 
him. A film was on her sight, and her eye was glas- 
sy. He rushed to the water-side, and in a moment 
he had sprinkled her temples, now covered with a 
cold dew. Her pulse beat not—her circulation 
seemed suspended. Ue rubbed the palms of her 
hands—he covered her delicate feet with his coat ; 
and then rushing up the bank into the road, he 
shouted with frantic cries on ali sides. No one came, 
no one was near—-Again with acry of fearful anguish, 
be shouted as if an hyena were feeding on his vitals. 
No sound—no answer. The nearest cottage he re- 
membered was above a mile off. He dared not 
leave her. Again he rushed down to the water 
side, Her eyes were still open—still fixed. Her 
mouth, also, was no longer closed. Her hand was 
stiff—her heart had ceased to beat. He shouted 
—he wept—he prayed—all, all, in vain. Again he 
was in the ¢oad—again shouting like an insane be- 





| will remain forever. 














ing. There was asound. Hark!—it was but the 
screech of an owl! 

“Once more at the river side—once more bend- 
ing over her with staring eyes—once more the at- 
tentive ear listening for the soundless breath. No 
sound! not even asigh! Oh! what would he have 
given for her shriek of anguish !—No change had 
occurred in her position, but the lower part of her 
face had fallen ; and there was a general appearance 
which struck him with awe. Her body was quite 
cold : her limbs stiffened. He gazed, and gazed, and 
gazed. He bent over her with stupor rather than 
grief stamped on his features, It was very slowly that 
the dark thought came over his mind—very slowly 
that the horrible truth seized upon his soul. He 
gave a loud shriek, and fell on the lifeless body of 
Violet Fane !” 





The following extract from Greenwood, is gi- 
ven as not only a conclusive argument, but also 
asa striking picture of earthly enjoyments. 

«Standing, as we are, amidst the ruins of 
time and the wrecks of mortality, where every 
thing about us is created and dependent, pro- 
ceeding from nothing and hastening to destruc- 
tion, we rejoice that something is presented to 
our view, which has stood from everlasting and 
When we have looked on 
the pleasures of life, and they have vanished 
away; when we have looked on the works of 
nature, and seen they are changing; on the 
monuments of art, and seen that they would 
not stand; on our friends, and gazing on our- 
selves, have felt that we are as fleeting as they ; 
when we have looked on every object, to which 
we could turn our anxious eyes, and they have 
all told.us that they could give us no support, 


because they were too feeble themselves, we | 


can look to the throne of God: change and de- 
cay have never moved it ; the waves of eterni- 
ty have been rushing past it, but it has remain- 
ed unshaken ; the waves of eternity are ever 
more moving towards it, but it is fixed, and can 
never be disturbed,” 

BIGGRAPHY. 








Catharine Sedgwick, author of two very popular 
novels, the ‘ N. England Tale,’ and * Redwood,’ 
is the daughter of Judge Sedgwick, and was born 
at Stockbridge, Mass. in the year 1798. She is 
deservedly ranked among the most elegant prose 
writers of the day ; and is understood to be now 
engaged in the preparation of a series of Tales, 
found:d on scenes in New-England. 





Jane and Ann Maria Porter.-—These ladies are 
sisters, and daughters of Sir Robert Porter. 


| They have long held a high rank among the fe- 


male novel-writers of the day. The former has 
written “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” “ Scottish 
Chiefs,” and other works, which have been well 
received by the public, and very extensively 
read. ‘The younger sister has published “ The 
Hungerian Brothers,” “The Recluse of Nor- 
way,” and more recently, “The Fast of St. 








ene 





Magdalen.” Until the appearance of that splen 
did series of works, the Waverly novels, these 
sisters had gained a great degree*of popularity. 
They have, however, with others, been obliged 
to yield to the unrivalled merits of the Great 
Unknown.” 


Madame Angelica Catalini is, probably, the 
most distinguished female singer of the age. 
She was born near Rome, in 1782, and educa 
ted in a convent. Her father, who was a silver- 
smith, becoming embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs, his daughter became a public singer at 
Milan, atthe age of fifteen, and was highly ap 
plauded by the Italian and French critics and 
journals, On ber first appearance in England, 
in 1806, she was found superior to all the conti- 
nental panegyrics, and has neversince ceased to 
be greatly admired. Her voice was singularly 
powerful, and equally melodious in the high and 
low tones. Her figure is finely formed,and her 
deportment majestic. She is still heard with de+ 
light both in Great Britain and on the continent: 


Portrait of Lady Byron and her Daughter. 

I knewa great deal of Lady B. when she lived 
at —-, I forget the name of the place now, but it 
is not far from Bromley—and thought her a wo- 
man of masculine understanding, and great con- 
versational powers, and strong natural good 
scnse—but uot altogether the wife for Lerd By- 
rou. She shewed her admirable sefise of pro- 
priety by the seclusion to which she consigned 
herself, and the dignified silence she inviolably 
maintained respecting what may be termed 
‘ther case.” I believe, to her most intimate as- 
sociates, Lady Byron never breathed her hus- 
band’s name ; never alluded, in the most casual 
manner, to her own peculiar situation. On the 
contrary, she appeared studiously to avoid all 
reference to the subject, Her daughter, Ada 
Byron, to whom such touching interest attaches, 
strongly resembles her gifted father. There is, 
in particular, an expression about the mouth— 
a curl, when she is displeased, in her youthful 
lip—a fire and fierte in her eye—which those 
who had ever an opportunity of watching the 
poet’s features, ina moment of irritation, would 
instantly recognize. The likeness is singular- 
ly striking. It is hardly fair to judge of her at 
such tender years; but I thought I discovered 
germs of talents, and—shall I add—a spice of 
Lord Byron's disposition—a large leven of self- 
indulgence and self-will, Lady Byron was pas 
sionately attached to her, and paid the most vi- 
gilantattention to those grand essentials in a wo- 
man’s bhappiness—temper and disposition.— 
There was one thing in particular which strack 
me very forcibly. {tis a rule worthy thg adop- 
tion of every mother. I had dined alone with 
Sir Ralph and herself; little Ada was with us at 
tea; but at its conclusion, Lady Byron rose 
and said, “You must excuse me: I always give 
an hour to my daughter every night, before she 
goes to bed, when we talk over the events uf 
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the day. I find it t by far the best ay in the 
24 for affecting and correcting the heart!” If 
she was “learned” and ‘* mathematical,” most 
assuredly it never appeared in her conversation. 
it was that, and that only, of a highly accom- 
plished and very well informed woman.—An in- 
cident occurred—I don’t choose to divulge it— 
which was perfectly conclusive to my mind 
that Lady Byron was still fondly attached to 
him, And from the account of others who knew 
the facts, fam thoroughly satisfied that Lord 
and Lady Byron might have been living to- 
gether ot thio very hour, had his life heen spar- 
od, but for the intervention of a third person.— 
Lady Noel never could endure him; and the feel- 
ing was reciprocal. She was perpetually haun 
ted by the idea that his Lordship was an un- 
faithful husband. On the other hand, he never 
spared her; and, unhappily, Lady Noel's tem- 
per and unguarded expressions afforded ample 
scope for the most biting satire and caustic iro- 
ny. Whatever his Lordship might have been 
previous to his marriage, or since the separa- 
tion, in the particular instance so continually 
quoted, he was grossly misrepresented. I have 

reason to believe, though not from her own lips, 
that Lady Byron now feels this."—The Living 
and the Dead 


eens - mel i 
Mrs. Rocus, the authoress of “The Children 


of the Allbey,” is, it is said, in very necessitous 
circumstances, and has issued proposals for the 
publication, by subscription, of a new novel, 
entitled “ The Contrast,” to provide the neces- 
saries of life for herself and her paralytic hus- 
band. 





VARIETY. 


A thought on death—Death to a good n man, is 
but passing through adark entry, out of one lit 
tle dusky room of his father’s house, into another 
that is fair and large, lightsome and glorious, 
and divinely entertaining. Oh may the rays 
and splendour of my heavenly apartment shoot 
far downward, and gild the dark entry with such 
a cheerful gleam, as to banish every fear when 
I shall be called to pass through.— | Watts. 











Reflections on the state of Marriage, by a mar- 
ried man.—The leading features in the charae- 
ter of a good woman, are mildness, complai- 
sance, and equanimity of temper. The man, if 
he be a worthy and provident husband, is immers- 
ed in a thousand cares. His mind is agitated, 
his memory loaded, and his body fatigued. He 
retires from the bustle of the world, chagrined 
perhaps by disappointment, angry at insolent and 
perfidious people, and terrified lest his unavoid- 
able connexions with such people should make 
him appear perfidious himself. Jstbis the time for 
the wife of his bosom, his dearest and most in- 
timate friend, to add to his vexations, to increase 
the fever of an overburthened mind, by a con- 
tentious tongue, or.a discontented brow? Buti- 


T HE LADIES" 


ness, in its most prosperous state, is full of anxi 
ety and turmoil. O how dear to the memory of 
a man is the wife who clothes her face in smiles, | 
who uses gentle expressions, and who makes | 
her lap soft to receive and hush his cares to | 
There is not in nature so fascinating an | 
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rest. 
object, as a faithful, tender, and affectionate 
wile. 





As two merchants were conversing together on 
business, a flock of birds passed over their heads ; 
upon which one of the traders exclaimed, ‘* How 
happy — creatures are! they mee noacceptan- | 
ces to pay.” ‘* You are mistaken,” exclaimed his 
his friend, “they have their Jills to provide for as 
well as we.” 


ply to one who asserted that he did not believe 


\ 
{ 
Tonce heard a gentleman make a very witty re- 
there was a truly honest man in the wh 


1ole world :— 
“Sir,” said he * it is quite impossible that any one 
man should know all the world, but it is quite pos- , 
sible that some one man may know himself.” 


} 
King William lll. chose tor the motto of his state 


coach, in Ireland, these words, “Von raput, sed rece- 


pi—l did not steal, but received,”’—alluding to his 


being called to the throne by the people. Upon 


this being told to Swift, his remark was, * That’s 
true ; 
bad as the thief.” 


but there’s an old sayi 1@ receiver is as 


ng, ti 
Gaiety.—Gaiety is not a proof that the heurt is at | 
ease, for often in the midst of laughter, the heart is | 
sad, 

Friendship.—\f it be the part of a friend to re- 
joice at what redounds to his friend’s credit, it is no 
less so, to attempt to drive from that friend’s heart 
what he judges contrary to it. 

Remorse.—Let the virtuous remember, amidst 
their afflictions, that though the heart of a good man 
may bleed even to death, it will never feel a tor- 
ment equal to the rendings of remorse 


endl 














When the idea of any pleasure strikes your ima- 


| gination, make a just computa 


tion between the du- 
ration of pleasure aud that of th 


€ repentance sure 
to follow it. 





A gentleman having a remarkable long visage | 
was one day riding by a school, at the gate | 
of which he overheard young Sheridan say to 
another lad, ‘* That gentleman’s face is longer 
than his life’ Struck by the strangeness of this 
rude observation, the man turned his horse’s 
head and requested an explanation. “ Sir,” said 
the boy, * I meant no offence in the world ; but I 
have read in the bible at school, that a man’s | 
life is but a span, and Fam sure vour face is dou- | 
ble that length.” ‘The gentleman could not help 
laughing, and threw the Jad a sixpence for bis 
wit. 





—_——— 
s 
FROM THE FRENCH, 
Thou speakest ill of me, 
And I speak well of thee ; rect 
Luckless art thou—lucklessam I, =. 


For everybody knows— loth lie. fe] 





The bee and the butterfly are both busy bodies, 











but they are differently employed. 
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POETRY. . 
Dgfelicin is ‘the last production of the Bost f 


Bard. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. > 
How peaceful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath— 
How sw petly beams the smile serene ; 
Upon the cheek of death ! 











The Christian’s hope no fear can blight, 
No pain his peace destroy : 

He views beyond the realms of light 
A pure and boundless joy. 


Oh! who can gaze with heedless sig 
On scene so fair as this— 

Who but exclaims—‘* Thus let me die, 
And be my end like his !” 


gh, 





Byron’s Testimony for the Bible—The following 
| lines were written by Lord Byron, a short time be 
fore his death, on the blank Jeafofa bible. A re 
cord of the convictions of such a man on this inter 
esting subject, and prepared at such a time, is fult 
of important instruction : 

Within this awful volume lies 

Lhe mystery of mysteries— 

Ifappiest they of human race 

To whom their God has given grace, 

= read, to hear, to hope, to pray, ; 
Co lift the latch—to force the way ; 
Ind better had they ne’er been born, 

Than read to doubt, or read to scorne 





THE TWO FOUNTAINS— Py 7. moore. 


I saw, from yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side ; 
The one was Me m ’ry’s limpid wave, .. 
The other cold 1 Oblivi ion’s tide. ~ 
“Oh Love !” said I, in thoughtless dz 
As o’er my lips the Lethe pass’d, 
“Here in this dark and chilly stream, 
Be all my pains forgot at last.’ F 


eant, 


But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
Where jey was lost as well as pain ? 
Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again ; 
And said, ‘* Oh Love! whate’er my lot, 
Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remember’d too 


FROM MMS. COLVIN’S MESSENGER. 
YON SETTING SUN. 

Yon setting sun, yon setting sun, 
How glorious *tis to look upon! 
But as more beauteous beams its ray, 
More rapid ’tis to fade away. 
Thus Memory oft her volume opes, 
Invoking shades of buried hopes, 
That lingered till they shone most bright, 
Then left the soul in deepest night. 
And thus ’twill be while suns shall set, 
And o’er our pathway, dark regret 
Its cheerless cloud will ever roll, 


To dim the twilight of the soul. Srima 





External pomp and visible success 
Sometimes contribute to our happiness ; 
But that which makes.it genuine, refin’d, 
Is a good conscience and a soul resigned. 





EPITAPH, 

‘* Ne’er to the tombs where all the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e’ér was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade.” 










